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“LADY PATRICIA” 


By RUDOLF BESIER. 
Produced at the HAYMARKET THEATRE, LONDON, 22nd March, 1911. 
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Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL as Lady Patricia Cosway, and Mr. CHARLES MAUDE as William O’Farrel. 
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P in the boughs of an old oak tree Lady Patricia 

Cosway had a platform built for her. At one end 

of this stood a little thatched summer-house. 
Cushions of delicate hues, easy chairs, and a table spoke 
of languor, coolness, and ease. 

All around could be seen the tree-tops, the blue sky 
peeping through the branches, while the incessant twitter 
of the birds carried the mind above the earth to their-own 
domains. ‘The retreat was alone with Nature. 

Here in the warm summer afternoons Lady Patricia 
was wont to sit, robed in a dress of shimmering gold, 
reading poetry, sighing to the clouds, communing with 
Nature. In the evenings she would recline in her chair, 
listen to the nightingales, and quote Swinburne to the 
stars, while the Chinese lanterns hanging from the 
branches went out as regularly as Chinese lanterns do. 

It was late in the afternoon of a beautiful day in May, 
a warm, bright, sunny day such as the octogenarians 
speak of, when Lady Patricia discovered that life for her 
was still more beautiful than The scent of the 
flowers — was 
sweeter, the 
stars twinkled 
more brightly 
at night, and 
the = nightin- 
gales nightin- 
galed with a 
softer trill. 

Lady Patri- 
cia was in 


ever. 


love. 

Her hus- 
band was one 
of the best 
fellows in the 
world. He, 
too, lived 
with the 


stars, and the 
brightest of 
them all was 
Lady Patricia. 

But he was 
Mr. Arthur Wontner not the cause 
of Lady 





Patricia’s newly-found happiness. She liked him well 
enough, but he didn’t make the stars twinkle more 
brightly for her. Oh, no! 

She loved another. 

\nd the other was her voung cousin, William 


O’Farrel. 

The O’Farrels—Mrs, O’Farrel and her son—had taken 
a house adjoining the country seat of the Cosways, and 
she had grown to love William because he was so young 
and strong. 

He had nothing in common with her. Poetry really 
bored him because he didn’t understand it, but he had 
a three-cornered idea that Patricia wrote ripping verses. 
He told her that it was corking to hear her recite them. 

Their love was platonic. She was married; he was 
to be engaged to Clare, the daughter of Dean Lesley. 

She thought their love was beautiful—too beautiful, 
indeed, to let her husband know of it. He was attracted, 
like the time-honoured moth, but her flame did not singe 
his wings. She kept him fluttering. 

\s for the husband, Michael Cosway, he suddenly dis- 
covered that Clare Lesley had brightened his world. 
Clare enjoyed his worship. They regarded it as a kind- 
ness to Lady Patricia to keep their secret to themselves. 
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The Story of the Play, by H. V. M. 


So things went 
on, each couple 
happy in their 
secret love. 

But it must not 
be supposed that 
they were un- 
happy apart. 
Lady Patricia and 
her husband were 
deeply in love 
with one another. 
For the one to 
have_ confessed 
otherwise would 
have meant death 
from a_ broken 
heart to the lis- 
tener. William 
and Clare were in 
the same position. 

This romantic 
state of affairs 
might have gone 
cn indefinitely had 
not a touch of the 
realistic, the sordid materialism of practicability put in 
an’ appearance in the person of Mrs. O’Farrel, 

There were no flies on William’s mother! Once her 
suspicions had been aroused by a few hints from the 
Dean as to her son’s attentions to Lady Patricia, the 
platonic love of the parties came to an abrupt end. 

It happened like this. The Cosways had invited the 
Dean and his daughter and Mrs. O’Farrel and William 
to spend the evening with them. 

The lanterns in the oak tree were lighted, and Bald- 
win, the old gardener, was told off to look after them. The 
endeavours of the husband to evade the wife and find the 
young engaged girl, and the efforts of the wife to evade 
the husband and find the young engaged man, led poor 
old Baldwin to think they were all playing hide-and-seek. 

The constant meetings and disappearances on the 
platform in the oak tree aroused 
other suspicions, and = Mrs. 
©’Farrel and the Dean retired to 
the summer-house to watch and 
listen unobserved. 

What they saw and what they 
heard opened two pairs of eves 
very wide. 

It was undoubtedly the duty of 
the Dean to make a few remarks 
when the company at last 
assembled, and he did not shrink 
from his duty. 

Making himself perfectly clear 
on the subject, he and _ his 
daughter left for the Deanery. 
He expressed the hope that they 
would attend at the cathedral for 
morning service on the morrow, 
when he had to say a _ few 
words of importance. 

Lady Patricia felt her position 
acutely, as also did her husband, 
but neither knew of the other’s 
indiscretions. 

Next morning, when the Dean 
was having his breakfast in the 
garden—one of those delightful 
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The Story of the Play (continued) 


breakfasts we never get—-Clare came out and demanded 
an apology from her father for spying upon her. He 
forbade her ever to see William O’Farrel again. 

Being a natural daughter, she went off immediately to 
see him, which was just what the Dean wanted. He 
knew well that the surest way to make a woman do a 
certain thing 
was to forbid 
her to do it. 

Then Mrs. 
O’Farrel 
called. 

Her sug- 


to persuade 


Patricia to 
confess to her 
husband. 


Lady Patri- 
cia was an- 
nounced, and 
she, too, came 
into the gar- 
den. 

Mrs. O’Far- 
rel told her 
that if she did 
not confess to 
her husband 
she would tel! 
him herself, 
and, rather 
than that, 





Mr. Eric Lewis 


Patricia promised to do so. 

She confessed to the Dean that she had done wrong. 
She drank a cup of milk and felt stronger for it. She 
could see that her future life would be still more beautiful 
than ever, her soul would be 

Michael Cosway was announced ! 

He was very surprised to find Lady Patricia so early 
in the Deanery garden. 

He asked the Dean in a whisper whether he had told 
Patricia anything, but the Dean merely waved him on one 
side. 

Taking no notice of Mrs. O’Farrel, Michael moved 
towards his wife. 

‘* You look so white and strange, dearest,’’ he said. 
‘** Are you ill? ”’ 

This was the tone Patricia wanted him to adopt. It 
was so much easier to confess to one who already had 
forgiven in his heart. 

She played the part of the injured innocent, pleading 
thirst—and a cup of milk. 

Michael was greatly perturbed. He went to the table 
and poured out a cupful. 

Patricia winced; it was boiled. 

Falling to his knees, Michael took the cup from her 
shaking hands, but she compelled him to rise. He was 
not to kneel to her. She was unworthy—a_ broken 
woman. 

Then Michael let the cat out of the bag. He promised 
to devote the rest of his life to her,.every hour, every 
moment, should be given to making up for his sin. 

‘** Your sin? ’’ queried Lady Patricia. 

Then Michael, thinking that the Dean and Mrs. 
O’Farrel had told Patricia what they had overheard in 
the summer-house the night before, poured forth his 
explanations. He confessed that he had loved elsewhere, 
or thought he had, but that he had concealed that fact 
from her because he knew it would kill her if she knew, 
and——-”’ 

‘* What are you talking about? ”’ broke in Patricia. 

It was then her turn to be offended. After all she had 
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gestion was-° 


gone through! How she had fought to keep down the 
one great passion of her life—her love for Bill O'Farrel ! 

Michael was more astonished than ever. 

His wife—in love with Bill—Bill O’Farrel—oh! 
impossible ! 

He knew where to find love. He would go to Clare. 

There they stood. She would go to Bill; he to Clare ! 

But something happened. Bill and Clare came into the 
garden. They had something important to say. 

They were engaged ! 

Neither Michael nor Patricia wished to hear anything 
more. Bill and Clare went off to tell the Dean. Michael 
and his wife were left staring into vacancy. 

Mrs. O’Farrel and the Dean came out of the house. 

They congratulated themselves upon what they had 
done. ; 

The Dean suggested that Lady Patricia and her hus- 
band should join them in the church. 

““Under the great rose-window,’’ said Lady Patricia, 
our pew is now full of purple and amber lights and 
shafts of chrysoprase. Shall we not sit there again 


together ? Repentance is very exquisite, and how 
” 





“e 


beautiful is forgiveness ! 
Michael Cosway looked into her half-closed eyes, and 
acquiesced. 
Nothing else was to be done. They both saw. the 
foolishness of it and followed the others out of the gar- 
den into the cathedral, happy once again. 
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Bill is sent up to hide himself in the 
tree, lest his mother and friends 
should discover him alone with 
Lady Patricia. Lady Patricia 
arranges herself, pretend ng to be 
asleep, when Mrs. O’Farrel, Clare 
Lesley, Dean Lesley and Michael 
Cosway arrive. 
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. « « « She's asleep 
\THENE SEYLER): ‘‘ Perhaps she 
** We must be very careful not to wake her.’ 
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Lady Patricia explains the mystery of Bill’s presence and the broken saucer 














Then he saw you all coming, and thought it would be such jolly fun to climb up the tree and drop a saucer.” 
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Clare, thinking Michael to be alone, comes down from the tree to find Baldwin about to “ lop off the branches.” 
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‘* Then 


A Declaration of Love 


Michael: ‘‘ You must have known for some 


time 


why do you always annoy me by making love to 


get up from that cushion! You don't know 


what 


that I 


your 


a tool 


loved 
wife 


you look!” 


you 


when 


I'm 





there 
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Clare has 


refused 


to 


stay to dinner. 


Lady Patricia and Michael 


therefore will dine alone 


Lady Patricia: “Just you and I, Michael 
Michael: (Wisses her) “Just you and I 
Lady Patricia: “You and I and the sun 








set.” 
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The Second Act — 


Evening, Five Weeks Later, on the Oak Tree Platform 
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Baldwin (thinking the party are playing Hide and Seek): ‘‘ The wrong man! Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord! 
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“Just you and I, Michael Kiss me! ' 


: ‘You and I 


and the sunset.’ 
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The Second Act 


An Evening, Five Weeks Later, on the Oak Tree Platform 

















Baldwin (thinking the party are playing Hide and Seek): ‘‘ The wrong man! Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord! 
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Inside and Outside the Summer-house in the Oak Tree 
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Bill: *‘ Do you love me, Clare ?”’ 
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And you had better take something as well—to fortify you against what I am 
yroiny to say 
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The Dean and Mrs. O’ Farrel, concealed in the Summer-house, have witnessed 
the love-emaking of Michael and Clare and Bill and Lady Patricia 
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Act Ill. 


Breakfast in the Deanery Garden next morning 











Dean: ‘‘Good morning, Clare. May! IJsit forme?”’ 
Clare; ‘* You can have it if you like.” 


‘= 


The Omelette Arrives 
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Dean; ‘' This looks most inviting, and as there doesn't seem to be much of it, I'm not, on the whole, sorry that you’ve 


lost your appetite this morning!" 
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The Dean forbids Clare to see Bill again 








Clare: ‘‘I’misorry, father, but I refuse toobey you . . . . It’s grossly unjust—it’s mean and horrid. 
: suck a caddish thing, even for ycu. I am going to see him now.”’ 
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I won't do 


(Vastly Mervor Studsos 


Baldwin calls with a letter from Lady Patricia and another from Michael 


Dean : ‘‘\Neitherjofithese notes requires an answer, thank you. Good morning!” 
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courtesan 


I have in me the making of a great saint and a creat 


I am a thing of fire and dew. 


I am the refined essence of spirit and sense. 


Lady Patricia: ‘‘ 
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Michael Cosway calls and is surprised to find his wife also in the 
Deanery Garden 
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2 Tor SceENE).—Michael (whispers): ‘‘ Patricia! Have:you told her? ’’ 
Dean: ‘* Lady Patricia wants to speak to you privately. We will leave you together.’ 
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(Borrom ScEeNt Bill and Clare interrupt the conversation, and Bill announces that they are engaged. 
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lady Patricia: ‘* Don’t kneel to me 
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The Author and the Players 





MR. RUDOLF BESIER 


ORN in Java thirty-three years ago; was educated 

in Guernsey and Germany. On leaving Heidelberg 

University he came to London, and at the age of 
nineteen found himself in the whirl of modern journalism. 
Five years ago Mr. C. Arthur Pearson, on whose 
journals he was working, sent him to America. When 
in New York and Buffalo the young author occupied his 
spare time by starting, and more than half completing, 
his first play, ‘*‘ The Virgin Goddess,’’ which he finished 
soon after returning to England. Mr. Otho Stuart’s 
cultured management was then in full swing at the 
Adelphi, and as such a work naturally appealed to him 
it was accepted. I well remember the sensation its 
production caused. Everyone 
wished to know who the author 
was of a play which breathed 
forth high ideals, lofty 
thoughts, and pulsated with 
dramatic power. The flow of 
language, the sure, firm, lite- 
rary touch, proved conclusively 
that in Rudolf Besier the army 
of playwrights ‘had found a 
scholarly and thoughtful re- 
cruit. 

Two years later his second 
play, ‘‘ Olive Latimer’s Hus- 
band,’’ was produced at the 
Vaudeville, and although, like 
his first, it had not a particu- 
larly long run, ‘‘ Don,’’ which 
followed in the autumn of 1909, 
was an_ unqualified success. 
Notwithstanding it occupied 
three different theatres, it ran 
for six months, in spite of an 
extremely frigid Press recep- 
tion. During our last chat 
Mr. Besier gave me a slight 
idea as to how he evolves his 
plays. ‘‘It is,’? he remarked, 
‘‘on their construction that I 
syend an immense amount of 
time and labour. The actual 
writing does not trouble me 
much. My idea when com- 
posing my first three plays was to make their action as 
simple as possible, to make one episode, and only one, 
the whole theme of the play, eliminating everything not 
bearing directly on the story. To gain this simplicity | 
took the Greek dramatists as my models in construction, 
and as strictly as was possible observed these methods. 
This naturally entailed a vast amount of casting and 
recasting before I was able to put my pen to paper. In 
‘Lady Patricia,’ however, I have deliberately departed 
from my earlier methods. In this play I am satirising 
the artificialities of life, and it seemed to me that the 
naturalness, directness and restraint of classic construc- 
tion with such a theme would be artistically incorrect. 
So I went to work and built‘*the play on old French 
comedy lines, making its construction as humorously 
artificial as its characters. To my great joy and surprise 
some of the leading critics grasped my idea, while others 
blamed me for what they .designated a machine-made 
play, little knowing the difficulty I had to get this 
very mechanical quality into it.’’ Such is the modest 





Mr. Rudolf Besier 


yh 


statement of the writer of Lady Patricia,’? a light 
comedy which, on account of its sparkling wit, marvellous 
characterisation and rippling dialogue, may easily become 
a classic with the next generation of playgoers. 


MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL 


This celebrated actress, with her alluring personality 
and fine dramatic gifts, is more or less of a mystery. to 
the theatre-going public apart from the stage. Born in 


London, her parentage on one side at least—for her 
mother was Italian-—possessed that touch of foreign 
blood which usually means dramatic temperament. As a 


girl she was educated at Brighton and London, gaining 
a scholarship at the Guildhall School of Music, which 
entitled her to three years’ 
tuition in Leipsic. But the 
gods willed otherwise, for her 
romantic marriage when only 
seventeen stepped in the way. 


A few years later she com- 
menced playing in amateur 
theatricals at Norwood, and 


soon discovered her métier was 
the stage. In November, 1888, 
at Liverpool, she made her pro- 
fessional debut as Sophia in 
‘* Bachelors.’’ Tours with Ben 
Greet followed, and after several 
minor London engagements 
she came into prominence by 
creating the title-rdle in Pinero’s 
remarkable play, ‘* The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray.’’ The impas- 
sioned subtlety of her acting, 
combined with her exquisite 
charm, called forth unstinted 
praise from both the public and 
the Press. As a manageress 
she took over the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, where, with 
Forbes Robertson, she staged 
‘The Moonlight Blossom ”’ and 
“The Sacrament of Judas.’’ 
Neither was a_ success finan- 
cially, but, undaunted, — she 
secured a lease of the Royalty, 
where her régime was marked 
by high artistic distinction. One of her most notable 
achievements was in 1904 when she appeared with Sarah 
Bernhardt in a series of matinées in French of ‘* Pelleas 
and Melisande,’’ which were repeated a vear later, not 
only in town but throughout England, Ireland and Scot- 
land. When Sir Herbert Tree gave us that poetic 
spectacle, “* False Gods,’’ he chose Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell to play the part of blind Meiris. It was a beautiful 
study, full of pathos as she cried, ‘‘ Oh! give me some 
other lie in place of the one they have taken from me.”’ 

As Lady Patricia she is superb. With irresistible 
gaiety she imparts just the right touch to a character 
which in the future will, with ‘‘ The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray,’’ always be associated with the name of 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 


MISS ROSINA FILIPPI 


The British stage owes a deep debt of gratitude to 
Miss Rosina Filippi, for, apart from the high artistic 
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The Author and the Players (continued) 


value of her own work, she has for years given of her 
best to the training and encouragement of the young 
dramatic student. Born in Venice when her father was 
a musical critic, she eventually came to London. Here 
she studied for two years with the late Hermann Vezin. 
Her first professional engagement was with F. R. Benson, 
afterwards joining Sir Herbert Tree at the Haymarket 
for his production of ‘* The Red Lamp.’ Several 
newspaper paragraphs have recently appeared with 
regard to Miss Filippi’s proposed scheme for what | 
would term a School Theatre. ‘* My idea,’’ she says, 
‘* requires capital, and until that is forthcoming I do not 
feel justified in sacrificing my time and jeopardising the 
scheme by any half-and-half attempt. Roughly speak- 
ing, the scheme involves the taking of a theatre, for 
which I already have a thoroughly sound company of 
thirty-five, all young, all intensely enthusiastic, many 
of them at the present time playing small parts in 
London and the provinces. In connection with this 
theatre would be run a dramatic class. The pieces pro- 
duced would mostly be revivals of Shakespearean drama, 
old English comedies, etc., and my prices would be 
exactly half now charged, the gallery being reserved for 
the students. All the work in the theatre would be 
tackled by the students, from selling programmes to 
scene-shifting, the only exception being extra heavy or 
rough stage carpentry work. However, my dream is 
still a dream, although quite likely to become real in 
the near future. When it does I will require a theatre 
of my own, so kindly contradict the recent rumour that I 
intended using the Little Theatre for this purpose.”’ 


MR. CHARLES MAUDE 


Had Mr. Charles Maude not settled on the stage as 
a profession he might have made quite a name for him- 
self as a musician. There is nothing surprising in this, 
for he comes of a musical stock, his grandparents being 
Otto Goldschmidt, the pianist, and Jenny Lind, the 
famous singer. Educated at Oxford, he appeared with 
the O.U.D.S. as Orlando in ‘‘ As You Like It’’ and 
Duke Orsino in ‘‘ Twelfth Night.’’ Then he started 
with Arthur Bourchier at the Garrick by walking on in 
‘* The Walls of Jericho.’’ A notable performance of his 
lately was in ‘* The Fires of ‘Fate,’’ and he has enhanced 
his reputation considerably by his natural boyish acting 
as Bill O’Farrel in this piece. His favourite composer 
is Tschaikowsky, and, given plenty of cigarettes and a 
sympathetic piano, he will keep you entertained for hours, 
provided he has not a golf match on hand. 


MR. ARTHUR WONTNER 


Mr. Arthur Wontner as the stolid husband, Michael 
Cosway, gives a rich study of massive stolidity. This 
rising young actor went through the usual grind of 
touring, until the production of ‘‘ An Englishman’s 
Home "’ brought him right to the front. Mr. Wontner’s 
acting in this was full of passion and fire, so it was not 
surprising when ‘ Idols’’ was produced at the Garrick 
to find him engaged by Miss Evelyn Millard. Of a quiet, 
retiring disposition, his favourite hobby, apart from his 
work, is the reflective occupation of gardening. 


MR. C. V. FRANCE 


Commencing business in the north of England as an 
electrical engineer, it was at Rochdale he first made his 
bow to the public as a character actor. He soon made 
a reputation for versatility, and splendid character ‘studies 
followed in pieces like ‘‘ The Dovecot,’’ ‘‘ The Wild 
Rabbit,”’ ete. During 1901-3 he toured with his own 
company, afterwards joining Arthur Bourchier at the 
Garrick. A masterly impersonation as Pierre in ‘‘ Les 
Hannetons’’ aroused universal approbation. This 
character, he admits, is his favourite. His old gardener, 
Baldwin, in the present production, is full of pawky 
humour. 
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Notes and Impressions 
Jumping to Jumping to conclusions is a popular game 
Conclusions with most people, and some of our readers 

have lately been playing it with surprising 
vigour. Just because we saw there was an opening for a 
weekly theatrical paper—similar in spirit, but otherwise 
quite distinct from THE PLayGorr anp Society ILtus- 
TRATED—and brought it out at the first favourable oppor- 
tunity, we have had to assure more alarmed questioners 
than we could ever have believed possible that we have no 
intention of stopping the parent magazine. The argu- 
ment that if you are going to give up one of two 
magazines the best way to do it is hardly to advertise 
each in the other—as we have done to the extent of 
whole pages time after time—never seems to have 
occurred to these good people! Nor does the other con- 
sideration influence them much more, that a magazine 
whose chief feature is its ‘‘ Play of the Month ’’ and its 
monthly survey of Fashion and Society cannot very well 
clash with a magazine providing a detailed commentary 
on the Drama and Fashion week by week. Let us state 
clearly once and for all that our new bantling is not going 
to swallow up its parent. There is room for both papers. 
Both cover distinct fields. Both justify their existence. 
And our readers assure us that neither can be spared ! 


The Com- We publish a photograph of Mr. Arthur 
mand Per- Collins, the popular managing director of 
formance Drury Lane Theatre, who, under the 
approving eye of Sir William Carrington, on behalf of 
the King, is producing the command performance of 
** Money ’’! on the evening of Wednesday, May 17th. 
The performance is already the talk of the town—and a 
goodly portion of the Empire. It will be played to a 
‘“‘star’’ audience by a “‘ star’’ cast, their Majesties of 
Great Britain and Germany topping the Bill—if we may 
speak so stagily of Royalty—in the one case, and divers 
world-famous actors and actresses in the other. Mr. 
Arthur Collins has a chance of making history in the 
theatrical world, and he looks like taking it at the flood. 
He has alteady prepared a model illustrating the scheme 
of decoration for the interior of the theatre, and judging 
by it the result should be a record transformation scene 
even for Drury Lane. Patrons will pay their guineas as 
much to see the theatre as the play! Silver, of coursé, 
will not be refused—in the gallery—but gold is to be the 
favourite coinage of the evening. A grand tier box, 
holding four persons, will be procurable for one hundred 
and five sovereigns ; a stall tier box, holding six persons, 
for sixty-three; an orchestra stall for a paltry eleven. 
Here and there, of course, the prices may vary a little, 
but, roughly speaking, those will be the amounts to take 
with you if you go! 


























F the March productions in London pride of place 
C) be given to ‘‘ Lady Patricia,’?’ which Mr. 

Trench presented at the Haymarket Theatre on 
the 22nd of that month. The souvenir of the play in this 
issue of THE PLAYGOER AND Society ILLUSTRATED forms 
a most complete record of Mr. Rudolf Besier’s clever 
iittle work. Apart from its excellence as a play it has a 
literary value that stamps its author as a writer of no 
mean account. It reads as well’ as it acts. * Lady 
?atricia ’’ has given Mrs. Patrick Campbell an opportu- 
nity of burlesqueing a character 
which, if it were to be taken 
seriously, would fit her equally 
well. I know of no_ other 
actress who could give ‘such 
colour to the~part; no other 
who could give it just that in- 
terpretation. 

This may or may not be 
good for the play. So long as 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell chooses 
to play Lady Patricia Cosway 
so long will the piece flourish, 
but now that playgoers have 
seen her in the part they could 
appreciate no other performer. 
It cannot be said that Mr. 
Arthur Wontner gets the last 
ounce out of Michael Cosway. 
He isn’t the Michael that the 
‘‘ flapper ’’ Clare Lesley would 
have fallen in love with, but 
there are other actors less 
suited to the part than he, after 
all. 

‘*A Fool There Was,’’ pro- 
duced at the Queen’s on March 
21st, was not an artistic suc- 
cess and can hardly be expected 
to justify itself financially. An 
unpleasant story, in adapting 
which Mr. Porter Emerson 
Browne has set aside the recognised rules of construction, 


Phote) 


and sacrificed natural dialogue to unnatural sensa- 
tionalism, will find little support in London. I do not 
expect everyone to share my love for Kipling. He has 


many detractors, but the bitterest of them all will admit 
that there is more human nature and genuine thrill in 
the one verse of the ‘‘ Vampire,’’ upon which the play is 
built, than in the whole three acts of ‘‘A Fool There 
Was.’’ I hear the play is to be rewritten. If that is 
true it would be foolish of any writer to do it. I main- 
tain that, however well the play may be put together, 
the story is enough to damn it. 


In this particularly unlucky month we had Mr. George 








Mr. Arthur Collins, who is responsible for the command 
performance at Drury Lane 
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Pleydeli’s ‘‘ One of the Dukes "’ put before us at. the. 
Playhouse. Starting on March 18th it finished on the 
31st. Mr. Cyril Maude should have known better. 
Perhaps he did—when it was too late. The author 
chose for a setting to one of his scenes the bottom of a 
well. Mr. Besier, for two of his scenes in ‘* Lady 
Patricia,’’ chose the top of an oak tree. There is strange 
coincidence here, surely. Just as the one play went to 
the bottom in disaster, the other went high up into the 
clouds of success. Managers, make a note of it! 
Although outside the pale of 
actual Drama, ‘‘ Peggy,’’ pro- 
duced at the Gaiety on March 
18th, must be mentioned. This 
latest concoction seems to have 
come to stay. It was certainly 
adapted by Mr. George Gros- 
smith, Junior, in his happiest 
vein, although it is not difficult 
to imagine what Xanroff and 


Guerin’s original ‘‘ L’Amor- 
cage ’’ was like. The lyrics of 
Mr. C. H. Bovill are of his 


best, and even if the music of 
Mr. Leslie Stuart does remind 
one of his past work it is none 
the worse for that. There is a 
large public for pretty music, 
pretty frocks, pretty dances 
and legs of any description. 

The last London production 
in March was that of ‘‘ Passers- 
By’’ at Wyndham’s, on the 
29th. Mr. C. Haddon Cham- 
bers has managed to get as 
much characterisation into his 
latest work as it will hold. A 
trifle more and it would have 
been exaggeration. There may 
be something original in the 
scheme of the play. I cannot 
recall anything exactly like it. 
A young man, engaged to be married, discovers that he 
is the father of a child, the mother being a late governess 
in his family. The fiancée hears of this, and, finding 
that he still loves the governess, sets him free. Mr. 
Gerald Du Maurier has registered another ‘‘ top-mark ”’ 
on the theatrical book of fame. Ditto Miss Irene Van- 
brugh. Ditto also Miss Nina Sevening. ‘* Passers-By "’ 
is a heart-to-heart play; human and full of pathos. It 
should prove a winner. 


[Foulsham & Banhfeld 





‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda ’’ was revived at the-Lyceum 
on March 1st, and ‘‘ The Sins of Society,’’ with Mrs. 
Langtry, Miss Fanny Brough, Mr. George Barrett and 
other favourites in the cast, on March 3oth at Drury Lane. 
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ENT seems nowadays to make little difference to 
amateur clubs. Time was when to advertise a 

performance during this season was simply another 
way of courting disaster. However, many of the old 
prejudices seem to be dying off, and many of the London 
dramatic clubs have given shows during the month of 
March. ‘The qualification ‘* dramatic ’’ is used advisedly, 
for most of the operatic societies have been reserving 
their energies until after Easter, when there promises to 
be an epidemic of musical comedies. One must, how- 
ever, except the Ilford Social Club from the statement, 
for the performance of ‘‘ The Duchess of Dantzic,’’ on 
the occasion of its coming of age, must take a very high 
place in the record, not only of the 
club’s representations but of any 
other amateur operatic organisa- 
tion. Add to the show that of the 
Nondescripts in ‘* Florodora ’’ and 
the list of operas produced is prac- 
tically complete. By the way, what 
has come over this latter club? | 
can remember when its reputation 
stood as high as almost any other 
society, but of late years the stan- 
dard has fallen alarmingly. They 
have some excellent comedians, 
their dancing remains as good as 
ever, but from a musical point 
of view their productions are usu- 
ally negligible. If only the execu- 
tive would import a few good 
vocalists and select a piece some- 
where between the extremes of the 
antiquated ‘‘ Florodora’’ and_ the 4 
foolish ‘* Girl Behind the Counter ”’ 
everything would again be lovely in 
the Nondescript garden. 
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Miss Olive Turner 


Of the dramatic shows pride of 
place should perhaps be given to the reappearance of the 
Martin Harvey Club in romantic drama. The choice of 
‘‘La Tosca’’ is perhaps open to criticism, but justifica- 
tion for the selection is not wanting, if only because it 
afforded Mrs. R. Bruce Smith an opportunity of display- 
ing a range of powers not usually accorded to this 
accomplished actress. Mr. Frank Robson, too, than 
whom no London amateur is more at home in “‘ cos- 
tume ’’ stuff, scored heavily, but his opportunities will be 
greater in the club’s forthcoming performance of ‘‘ The 
Breed of the Treshams,’’ and one anticipates this produc- 
tion with pleasure. I was a good deal interested in the 
claim made by this club as to being the pioneers in 
breaking away from the ‘‘ tea-cup and saucer ’”’ type of 
plays usually affected by amateurs. I hope during the 
summer months to collect an amount of information 
about the London amateur clubs that will serve for a 
series of articles in this paper and, incidentally, settle 
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onee and for all the genuineness of the claim, which is, 
I know, disputed by other rival organisations. And if 
the Martin Harvey’s contention should not be correct no 
one will bear any malice if the result is to put on record, 
what should already have been done, an authoritative 
history of the principal amateur clubs. For when the 
social history of the latter half of the nineteenth century 
comes to be written the spread—from some points of 
view alarming—of amateur acting is a feature not to be 
overlooked. 





Of the other performances mention must not be for- 
gotten of the Stock Exchange’s excellent show of 
“* Trilby,’? and of the Wyndham 
D.C. in ‘* Penelope,’’ while the 
Merrymakers’ fiftieth performance, 
for which ‘‘ A Cigarette Maker’s 
Romance ’’ has_ been __ selected, 
marks an interesting point in the 
club’s history. 








Perhaps, however, one of the 
most interesting features of the 
month has been the production of 
no less than five original plays— 
two of them of the three and four 
act variety. It is always one of 
the optimistic beliefs of the amateur 
critic that some day or other the 
amateur will justify himself by pro- 
ducing some unacted masterpiece. 
It is also a delusion which is 
shattered with unfailing regularity. 
How many times has one sat down 
with hope beating high, waiting 
impatiently for that buried trea- 
sure, only to find before the curtain 
has been up many minutes that the 
gold is but dross? 


(Thomson 


The subject of our photograph, Miss Olive Turner, is, 
of course, well|known among all operatic societies. She 
belongs to that rare class of infant prodigies whose 
talents have not been exhausted on arriving at maturer 
years.. One would not be far wrong to label her ‘‘ The 
Queen of Amateur Prima Donnas,’’ and from her earliest 
efforts with the late Charles Cellier’s Children’s Operas 
to her performances with such well-known clubs as The 
Stage Club, The Baltic, The Nondescripts, etc., her 
presence in the cast has always been a sure harbinger of 
success. It is not particularly easy for an artiste accus- 
tomed to musical comedy methods to play straight parts, 
and it is all the more gratifying therefore to be able to 
chronicle Miss Turner’s remarkable success as Lady 
Jervise in the Baltic Club’s recent performance of 
that very charming, if overworked, play, ‘‘ Dr. Wake’s 
Patient.”’ 
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Mrs. Patrick Campbell 


An Universal 
Favourite 


It would be difficult to name 
another toilet preparation so 
universally favoured by the 
fair sex as Erasmic Soap. 





“The Dainty Soap 
For Dainty Folk” 


4d. per Tablet, 114d. Box. 
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FASHION'S CHOICE 
IN ELEGANCE OF 
MATERIALS . . . 


Correct Style, Workmanship and Fit. 


Form creating, they transfirm the figure naturally 
into those long, graceful, willowy lines, now the 
accepted vogue, and permit wearing of the newest 
froc.s with perfect fit, style and harmony of ouiline, 





Exquisite Models of many shapings to 
suit all figures at prices ranging from 
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At the Regal Parlor you can be 
fitted in comfort by an expert with- N 
out any extra charges whatever Y 





Send for Dainty “La Vida” Booklet. 
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PETER ROBINSON’S, oxford st., London, W 





Model 538. 
For average figures, low bust, deep below 


waist. Price 8/11 





Adjusto Model. 
For full figures. The ideal figure-reducing 
Corset, In two qualities 21/9 & 15/11 


AUTHENTIC CORSETS 
FOR 1911 


No former season's models of Royal 
Worcester Kidfit:ing Corsets have ever 
done so much to enhance the high reputa- 
tion these celebrated Corse:s have enjoyed 
during the past half-a-century as have 
the superb new Coronation models, many of 
which are designed exclusively for us. 
A full range is now being shown at our 
Corset Showrooms, and every lady should 
make a point of seeing the superb model 
969, which was recently exhibited at the 
great Fashion Reception at Claridge’s 
Hotel, recently cpened by Lady Massie 
Blomfield, and was so much admired by 
the fashionable assembly. This model can 
be obtained only from u:. 


Ladies are invited to write for a se'ection of 
these new models on approbation, for without 
actually trying on a pair it is impossible to 
form any adequate idea of the advantages in 
cut and fit conferred by 


ROYAL WORCESTER 
KIDFITTING CORSETS 


THE CORRECT CORSET BASE 


It is a common idea in the minds of some ladi s 
that to attain the slimness essential for the present 
style it is necessary to compress the figure. 
Such an idea is quite wrong. The appearance 
of slimness conferred by the Royal Worcester 
Kidfitting Corsets is somewhat deceptive, and is 
attained solely by perfect'on in fitting, with a 
due recognitio 1 of the fact that there is no beauty 
save in proportion. These corsets are designed 
on an elaborate system of graduation, so that all 
figures may be fitted to perfection. Their superb 
shapes are certifiei ccrrect for the prevailing 
mode, and cannot be had in any cther make, 
even at four times the price. 

Unless Ladies take great care in the selection of 
their Corset this Spring, they will experience keen 
disappointment in the exquisite Coronation Mode, 
for without the correct corset base it is impossible 
to reproduc: this historic mode in the full depth 
of its beauty and charm. -It is useless paying 
heavy fees to dress artists if you do not provide 
them with the perfect corset foundation to work 
upon, The difficulty is that ladies are at a lo's 
to know which corset to select, but in purchasing 
corsets of the high reputation of the Royal 
Worcester Kidfitting Corsets, all worries as to 
the authenticity of the Corsets are banished, and 
ladies are assured that perfect-corset base without 
which the realisation of the charming new mode 
is impossible. 








CALL. OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET, POST FREE ON APPLICATION 











Model 840. 
A charm'ng new Model. Very low bust, 


long over hips. 





Price 25/- 


Model 565. 


For avezage figures. 
deep below waist. 


Low bust, 
Price 10/6 


PETER ROBINSON’S, Oxford St., London, W 
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HE American 
Reid, who, with their daughter, Mrs. John Ward, 


Ambassador and Mrs. Whitelaw 
returned from America at the end of March, will have 
several guests staying with them for Easter at Wrest 
Park, Herts. Wrest, which belongs to Lord Lucas, who 
has just exchanged the Under-Secretaryship for War for 
the Colonial Under-Secretaryship, is a stately place and 
something like what Chantilly must have been. The 
gardens were laid out by Le Notre, and though ‘‘ Capa- 
bility ** Brown was commissioned to ‘‘ improve ’’ them, 
he fortunately made few alterations, except to throw 
several round and oblong tanks into a long canal, which 
was an improvement. There are yew hedges centuries 
old, and a lovely fountain from Carrara, placed there by 
the late Lady Cowper, who was very proud of a collection 
of orange trees brought from Versailles. The house has 
an immense flagged terrace overlooking the gardens, and 
it was not inaptly described by Harriet Lady Granville in 
1845 as combining ‘‘ comfort, luxury and beauty.’’ At 
Wrest are some fine tapestry and several splendid paint- 
ings. Among these are, or were, two Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’, which are magnificent, especially one of Lady 
Lucas and Lady Grantham as two very young girls with 
a bird. 

On March 209th the members of the Club of the 
** Knights of the Round Table ’’ attended at their head- 
quarters at Simpson’s for the purpose of electing as their 
“Knight President’’ that most distinguished naval 
officer, Admiral Sir Archibald L. Douglas. The club, 
including as it does a large number of men well known 
in public life, has held for many years an important 
position amongst the institutions of this country, and in 
the past such doughty ‘‘ Knights’’ as Sir Henry Irving 
and J. L. Toole were to be found in its ranks. Among 
the ‘‘ Knights ’’ who assisted at the induction of Admiral 
Douglas were Colonel Clifford Probyn, Sir Richard D. 
Awdry, the Mayor of Hampstead (Mr. William Wood- 
ward), Baron Henry de Ville, Sir W. T. Dupree, and 
Messrs. Thomas Lampard Green, W. B. Page, George 
Cooke, Richard A. Northcott, G. Hamilton Hargreaves, 
and many others of note. The new hon. secretary, who 
was also present, is Mr. Ernest Nicks. 

Moor Park, the beautiful place near Rickmansworth 
where Lord and Lady Ebury spend the greater part of 
the year, has passed through the hands of many people, 
some remarkable and some not. At length it came 
to the Grosvenors, and was left by the first Marquess of 
Westminster to his third son, the late Lord Ebury, a 
most charming old man, not unlike the French caricature 
of an old: Milor Anglais. For years he was a notable 
member of Society, and at Moor Park is a diary he kept 
from 1820 until the year of his death in the ‘nineties. 
This would be most interesting reading, but the family 
do not care to publish it. The present Lord Ebury, who 
for many years past has devoted himself to City affairs, 
used to be known to his intimates as ‘‘ Beau ”’ Grosvenor. 





There are lovely old gardens at Moor Park, and the 
interior is very ieautiful and quite in keeping with the 
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handsome classic exterior. In one fine room is a match- 
less eighteenth-century chimney-piece in which is a frieze 
in white marble in low relief of girls dancing, on a 
groundwork of lapis-lazuli and representing the Muses. 
There are nine of these figures, four or five inches high, 
and some years ago when Moor Park was burgled the 
thieves tried to wrench off the frieze. Lady Ebury,'a 
daughter of the first Lord Annaly, and in-her younger 
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“years one of the most beautiful women in England, makes 


a charming chatelaine of her stately home. A clever and 
accomplished woman, a fine linguist, and a zoologist— 
she is entitled to add F.Z.S. to her name—Lady Ebury 
takes a good deal of interest in the poor laws, and she 
is President of the Watford Board of Guardians. Her 
two daughters, who inherit their mother’s charm, are 
Lady Ashby St. Ledgers and Mrs. Maurice Glyn, 





Moor Park is associated with one of the saddest 
tragedies in history—that of the ill-fated Duke of Mon- 
mouth, who married the great heiress, Anne Duchess of 
Buccleuch, from whom the present head of the ducal 
family of Scott is descended. It was Monmouth’s pro- 
perty, and after his execution his Duchess is said to have 
cut off the top of every tree in the park to show her grief ; 
but the matter of fact allege that the timber was lopped 
to improve it. Traces of this curious mutilation may yet 
be seen. It seems unlikely that the Duchess was so 
grief-stricken at her husband’s death, having regard to 
the fact that he had left her to live with Lady Wentworth, 
who had a devoted attachment for James II.’s brother. 
She abandoned all for him—her rents, jewels and credit 
were lovingly given to forward his plots for usurping the 
throne, and she was his own loved companion up to the 
very hour of his death. That event this devoted woman 
survived but a few months, and then sank broken-hearted 
to the grave. 

In the village church of Toddington, in Bedfordshire, 
where once stood the stately seat of the Wentworths, is 
the burial-place of the family, and thither in the spring 
“aftér Monmouth’s execution was’ borne the coffin of 
young Lady Wentworth. . Her relatives raised a 
sumptuous mausoleum over her remains, but a less 
costly memorial was long contemplated with a deeper 
interest. This was her name carved by the hand of him 
whom she loved so well, which for years after Mon- 
mouth’s death was discernible on a tree in the adjoining 
park. The fine monument in Toddington Church was some 
vears ago a heap of ruins, and probably by this time it 
has practically disappeared. There was perhaps some 
excuse for Monmouth. He had been married to the great 
Scots heiress when fourteen, and, whatever his faults, he 
repaid Lady Wentworth’s noble devotion by being true 
to her within sight of the scaffold. Successive owners of 
Moor Park have spent large sums on the noble mansion 
and domain and ren¢¢red it truly a place beautiful. In 
the house is a portrait of Monmouth by Lely. 






The Countess of Chichester strongly denounces the 
Mormon crusade now being actively pursued in the 
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Concerning Society (continued) 


country from various Mormon centres—at Tottenham, in 
Essex, at Liverpool and in Ireland—but there seems to 
be difficulty in the way of stopping it. In the absence of 
legal action these pests might be dealt with as mission- 
aries from Utah were some thirty years ago in Lady 
Chichester’s own county+of Sussex. They were very 
roughly handled and given sound duckings in horse- 
ponds, but, unfortunately, punishment was not meted out 
until whole families had emigrated to Salt Lake City, 
which they found anything but an earthly paradise. Their 
piteous letters home, from the promised land ‘ flowing 
with milk and honey,’’ aroused great indignation, and 
Brigham Young’s disciples found the Weald of Sussex a 
very uncomfortable district 


Lord Encombe, 
grandson and heir of 
the Earl of Eldon, -who 
is just twelve, is de- 
voted to angling, and a 
few days before his 
birthday he managed to 
land unaided on_ his 
uncle’s water at Beau- 
fort Castle a salmon of 
nineteen pounds. The 
future Lord Eldon’s 
mother is a_ sister of 
Lord Lovat, and she 
has been living at a 
pleasant house of her 
brother’s at Fort 
Augustus. The late 
Lord Encombe died at 
the early age of thirty, 
leaving a widow with 
two baby boys . of 
seventeen and five 
months old—now 
sturdy lads, thanks to 
their mother’s loving 
care. Lady Encombe is 
a good deal with her 
mother, Dowager Lady 
Lovat. 

Mention of the earl- 
dom of Eldon always 
recalls the first holder, 
John Scott, the briefless 
barrister, who mounted 
the ladder until he 
reached the highest 
rung, and became Lord 
Chancellor, a peer, and 
the trusted friend and confidant of George III., who 
always appealed to him when in any difficulty. But the 
future Lord Chancellor had many early struggles. When 
living near Chancery Lane he often went out to buy 
sixpennyworth of sprats for supper, and at one time he 
so despaired of success that he thought of giving up the 
law. All his friends, except two, advised him to try 
another profession as he was so unsuccessful as a lawyer. 
The two urged him to persevere a little longer; he took 
their advice, the tide turned and carried him on to the 
Chancellorship. ‘‘ And then,’’ Lord Eldon used to say, 


‘** T was able to provide those two friends with very good 
places."’ 
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The future Chancellor and friend of Royalty made a 
famous love match, running away to get married when 
twenty-one with a pretty girl of eighteen. But, without 
wishing to destroy ideals, John Scott’s ‘‘ darling Bessie ”’ 
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in after years got quite as much of a handful as she had 
once been an armful,. and in later life the Chancellor 
found refuge from her in the port he loved so well— 
military port, as rough and ready as his own speech. As 
for the dashing Romeo of one and twenty, time changed 
him wonderfully. Poring over legal documents, and long- 
continued professional strife, took all the romance and 
generous enthusiasm out of his nature, and he amassed 
one of the greatest fortunes ever scraped together by a 
lawyer, by means not too scrupulous. Lord Eldon sur- 
vived his wife seven years, and he lies buried beside her 
in the churchyard at Kingston, near Encombe, the family 
seat in Gloucestershire. 

The. announcement 
that Lady Calthorpe 
has just returned from 
a visit to her mother, 
Lady Caroline Dun- 
combe, at Waresley 
Park, Bedford, . recalls 
the fact that this vener- 
able lady reached her 
ninety-second _ birthday 
in January. Despite, 
however, her advanced 
age, her health is fairly 
maintained, and she is 
yet an admirable con- 
versationalist. Until 
quite recently Lady 
Caroline did embroi- 
dery well, read the 
papers and_ played 
patience with zest. Not 
long ago a well-known 
society lady renewed an 
acquaintance with Lady 
Caroline. that had 
begun sixty-five years 
previously at Munich. 
Though’ they had not 
seen each other for 
such a length of time, 
they recognised one 
another at once, and the 
younger of the two said 
it seemed to: her that 
Lady Caroline had 
changed surprisingly 
little since they had last 
met in the Bavarian 
capital in days when 
the modern world as 
seen now had scarcely 
come into existence. But what appears most. surprising 
is that two highly connected people moving in the best 
society should, after striking up an acquaintance in a 
Continental city, not have met again until a lifetime had 
elapsed; but such was the case. 


[Swaine 








Perhaps one of the prettiest of this year’s many debu- 
tantes is Lady Honor Ward, who is tall, dark and slim, 
and greatly resembles her mother, until whose return from 
Australia Lady Honor will stay with her grandmother, 
Georgiana Lady Dudley, who is now chaperoning her. 
Another charming debutante, but in striking contrast to 
Lady Dudley’s daughter, is Miss Sybil Cadogan, a 
pretty slim girl with pale golden hair and very like her 
mother, Lady Lambton. Yet a third interesting debu- 
tante is Lady Beryl Le Poer Trench, who is eighteen in 
October. Tall, with charming features, she promises to 
be a distinctly beautiful woman. She is decidedly clever 
and full of life and spirits. 
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Concerning Society (continued) 


Another clever girl coming out this season is Lady 
Kathleen Hastings, Lady Huntingdon’s eldest daughter. 
An admirable amateur actress already—she was only 
eighteen at the end of March—Lady Kathleen is also a 
writer of verse and a playwright, and before she was 
fifteen she had written a play called ‘‘ Bonnie Prince 
Charlie.’” Three daughters of dukes are debutantes this 
year—Lady Moira Ggodolphin-Osborne, Lady Diana 
Manners, and Lady Rosemary Leveson-Gower, for whom 
the Duchess of Sutherland is giving a big ball at Stafford 
House on June 23rd. Yet another member of a great 
ducal house to make her debut during 1911 will be Lady 
Margaret Scott, eldest daughter of Lord and Lady 
Dalkeith and the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch’s eldest 
grandchild. All these young girls, having regard to their 
family connections, should have a brilliant first season. 


Then there are Miss Lavinia Bingham, whose wealthy 
stepmother, Mrs. Chauncey that was, will probably enter- 





the most delightful of girls. They have been brought up 
amid very cultured and artistic surroundings, both their 
parents being talented and having literary tastes. Lady 
Burghclere’s mother was the late Lady Carnarvon, a 
most lovely and winning woman, of whom Delane of The 
Times once said that he believed there could be no suc- 
cessor to Lady Palmerston until he saw her. Evelyn 
Lady Carnarvon was the only daughter of Lady Chester- 
field, wife of the sixth earl, of racing fame, who before 
her marriage rejected two suitors both of whom during 
their careers became Prime Ministers—the fourteenth 
Lord Derby and Lord Beaconsfield, the latter of whom 
proposed several times. ‘ 

After speaking at Fakenham last month Lord, or Mr. 
Haldane, as he then was, motored to Thornham, where he 
was the guest of Mrs. Ames-Lyde until the next morning, 
when, after inspecting the local Territorials, he proceeded 
to Hunstanton en route for town. Mrs. Ames-Lyde is 


Moor Park 


tain for her; Miss Phyllis Greville, daughter of Mrs. 
Ailwyn Greville, who partly finished her education at 
Dresden with Miss Monica Grenfell, also a debutante this 
season, and Lady Rosemary Leveson-Gower ; Lady Idina 
Sackville, Muriel De La Warr’s girl; Lady Barbara Wil- 
braham, second daughter of Lady Lathom ; Lady Barbara 
Conyngham, the youngest of Lady Conyngham’s pretty 
girls; and the Misses Juliet and Alethea Gardner, Lord 
and Lady Burghclere’s daughters. There is also Lady 
Margaret Beaumont, for whom Lady Allendale had ‘a 
dance on March 28th at her beautiful house in Piccadilly. 
Miss Beaumont, who is named after her grandmother, 
Lady Margaret Beaumont, a great lady of a past genera- 
tion and so admired by the Shah Nasr-ed-Din that he 
wanted to buy her, offering half-a-million, makes her 
entrance into society under exceptional auspices. Her 
mother is a leading hostess, whilst Lady Londonderry, 
Lady Poltimore and Lady Brabourne are her aunts and a 
cousin is Lady IIchester. 


Lord and Lady Burghclere’s daughters are two charm- 
ing specimens of English girlhood and quite unspoilt, like 
their mother, who as Lady Winifred Herbert was one of 
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lady of the manor and chief landowner at Thornham, a 
picturesque village on the north Norfolk coast a few miles 
east of Hunstanton, noted for its excellent lobsters and 
a flourishing hammered-iron industry, which has received 
much support from King Edward and Queen Alexandra. 
The only daughter and heiress of the late Major William 
Hogge, of the 7th Dragoon Guards, Mrs. Ames-Lyde 
married Major Oswald Ames’s eldest brother, Captain 
Lionel Ames, Grenadier Guards, who assumed the addi- 
tional surname of Lyde on his wife coming into the 
Thornham property. Having no children, The Hyde, 
the Ames’s family place in Bedfordshire, went to his next 
brother, the late Colonel Gerard Ames, whose son now 
owns it, and the Thornham estate, of course, remained in 
the possession of his widow, the War Secretary’s hostess. 


Major Oswald Ames makes his country residence at 
Thornham. Some years ago he bought a dilapidated old 
place close to the ancient church and practically rebuilt 
it, the house being now an exceedingly comfortable and 
commodious residence. The gallant officer, who was in 
the 2nd Life Guards, was the tallest man in the Service, 
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Concerning Society (continued) 


and he it was who made such an imposing figure at the 
head of the Diamond Jubilee procession. He married 
Miss Violet Cecil, a daughter of the late Lord Francis 
Cecil, whose widow resided at Stocken Hall, Oakham, 
where she was a Lady Bountiful and kept an open larder 
for the poor and wayfarers, who would go miles out of 
their way to reach so hospitable a place. Lady Francis, 
who married again and lives in Somersetshire, was a 
co-heiress with her sister Lady Huntly to the late Sir 
William Cunliffe Brooks, the banker, and all her children 
inherited under their grandfather’s will. 


There was satisfac- 
tion everywhere at 
Sir Evelyn Wood's 
appointment to the 
Constableship of — the 
Tower, a post supposed 
to be conducive’ to 
longevity on the part of 
the. holder—Sir F. 
Stephenson, the last 
Constable, was ninety 
when he died—and the 
many admirers of the 
veteran Field-Marsha! 
will hope his case will 
be no exception. 
Though now in_his 
seventy-fourth year, 
Sir Evelyn Wood en- 
joys wonderful health, 
considering all he has 
gone through, and he 
hardly looks his age by 
years. He is never so 
happy as when out with 
hounds, and during the 
season just closing he 
has hunted regularly. 
Sir Evelyn is Colonel 
of the Blues, and has 
more medals than he 
has room to wear them. 

The birth of a daugh- 
ter to Lord and Lady 
Wolmer has been a 
source of much satis- 
faction to the Selborne 
and Ridley families, 
and particularly to 
Lady Aberdeen, Lady 
Wolmer’s aunt; but 
there was naturally a 
little disappointment, 
as a second heir to the 
Selborne earldom was 
expected. Lord and 
Lady Wolmer were married last year at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, and the happy event took place at the house 
in Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park, where the young 
couple took up their residence a few weeks ago. Like his 
brother-in-law, Lord Ridley, the future Earl of Selborne is 
an ardent Tariff Reformer; and he had a distinguished 
career at University College, Oxford, doing well in the 
Union Debates. His father was at University College, 
and Lord Wolmer worthily followed his sire’s brilliant 
career. Lord Wolmer, who is four and twenty on April 
15th, is the youngest member of the House of Commons. 
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A new fashion in roses is a black variety, but if people 
knew the significance of the black rose they would be 
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chary of wearing it. In Arabia and Persia the black rose 
is the sign of a terrible secret society mixed up with 
every possible atrocity, and worn by a girl about to be 
married the flower is a presage of most misfortunes. 
The late Lady Burton, widow of the famous Orientalist, 
used to tell of a girl who wore black roses in her hat and, 
disregarding the warning given as to the evil significance, 
died the day before her wedding! Lady Burton was a 
firm believer in the legend. Once, when visited by a 
friend in a hat trimmed with black roses she afterwards 
wrote, begging her not to wear it again, and telling her 
the reason. The friend 
was about to _ be 
married, but she did 
not like complying with 
the request, for the hat 
was a dainty Parisian 


confection. | Supersti- 
tion, however,  pre- 
vailed, and she took 


out the black roses. 


Exceptional interest 
is being taken in the 
wedding of Miss 
Doreen Milner and 
Lord Linlithgow, which 
takes place on the 19th 
ihst. at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, for the 
bride is a tall, hand- 
some girl, whilst the 
young marquess is not 
only very good-looking, 
but also a most eligible 
parti. His father was 
very handsome and 
Lady Linlithgow, soon 
to be a dowager, is a 
very pretty woman— 
slender, graceful, with 
dark eyes and_ hair, 
and_—_ small, refined 
features. Lord Linlith- 
gow bids fair to 
worthily follow in the 
footsteps of his father, 
than whom there were 
few great landowners 
better liked. There was 
ever a bottle of good 
wine from the cellars of 
Hopetoun House, the 
great family seat look- 
ing over the Firth of 
Forth, for the sick poor 
on his estates, and many 
a choice dainty from 
the hospitable kitchens 
found its way to the cottage visited by sickness. During 
the last illness of the late Governor-General of the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth the great solicitude shown by all on 
his property was remarked upon, but the kindly marquess 
merely reaped a return for his own unfailing consideration 
for others. Lord Linlithgow and his bride will not be at 
the Coronation as they are going to Australia, where 
Lord Linlithgow has promised to unveil a statue of his 


father. The young couple will be home at Hopetoun 
House in August. 


[Latlie Charles 


A great event in Monmouthshire on April 27th will be 
the wedding of Miss florens Herbert and Mr. Walter 
Roch, the Liberal Member for Pembrokeshire. 
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One of the many new and charm- 
ing designs offered by MADAME 
BEDDOEsS, who gives perfection 
of fit and style combined .with 
moderate prices. Patterns of new 
materials, and sketches of day and 
evening gowns sent onapplication. 
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THE COMPETITION 


We have taken twelve small pieces haphazard from the Advertisement pages in this number. These Puzzle 
pieces are illustrated on this page, and all our readers require to do is to discover from which advertisements the pieces 
have been taken and write the name of the Advertiser on the line provided under each piece for that purpose. 
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Name of Competitor 


Address 


THE CONDITIONS 


1. There will be no Entry Fee. 


Each set of solutions must be accompanied by a receipted account showing that the competitor has purchased goods from one of the 
advertisers in this issue between 15th April and Ist May—the comnencing and closing dates of this competition. The article or articles 


purchased .may be of any value, and they do not require to be the specific yoods advertised, but they must be purchased within the specified 
pe iod from an advertiser in this issue. } 


3. Solutions must be filled in on the lines provided under the Puzzle pieces for the purpose. Only one solution may be written on any one 
line. Competitors desirous of sending in alternative solutions may do so, but a printed page must be used for each set, and a receipted 
account from an Advertiser must accompany each set. 


4. The Competitor's name and address must be filled in in the space provided for that purpose. 


5. The decision of the Advertisement Manager must be accepted as final, and in the event of a tie the prizes will be awarded to thore whose 
solutions reach this office on the earliest dates. 


6. Solutions must be posted by the closing date of the Competition to 


PUZZLE-ADS, 


c/o “The Playgoer & Society Illustrated,” 
THE PRIZES 


12 Regent Street, London, S.W. 
The THREE successful Competitors will each receive FREE Tickets for 
TWO Orchestral Stalls at any Theatre in the United Kingdom, to 
be designated by the winner (but not to exceed in value £1 1s.). 


Results will be published in our next number, dated 15th May. The Competition will be continued each 
month until further notice. 
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By MRS. HUMPHRY 


(‘‘ Madge ’”’) 


HE small hat or toque seems likely to cut out 

the large to a certain extent this season, so very 
becoming has it been found, and so charming 

does the hair look after long seclusion in the shadow of 
the picture hat. Not that so very much of it is seen 
beneath the toque,’ but at 
least there are curls at the 
back and delicate tendrils 
on the forehead. The 
huge headgear of a few 
weeks since hid the fore- 
head as well as the hair. 
And yet the forehead is 
sometimes the prettiest 
part of the face when the 
eyebrows are well formed 
and carefully kept with 
every hair in place, a 
duty to oneself that is too 
often neglected. The two 
hats shown on this page 
illustrate the very latest 
development of the mode. 
The first, extremely chic, 
is in old gold crinoline 
straw, the shallow’ brim 
in black velvet turned 
back perfectly flat. The 
feathers. may be either 
black or old gold, or in 
one of the lovely shades 
of blue available this 
season, soft and subtle 
with much grey in them. 
The other hat sketched 
is in pale blue silk lined 
with a band of black 
velvet, and trimmed with 
bunches of small pink 
roses and satin ribbons. 


There is a perfect rage 
for striped black and 
white millinery. A charm- 


ing toque is made of 
straw in these colours, 
folded in and about as I, 


easily as a piece of satin 
ribbon and carried very high, according to the rather 
unzesthetic fashion of the moment. At the left side is a 


high trimming of shaded cherries, large and tempting 
enough to invite the attentions of the birds, and sur- 
mounted by a perky little pointed bow of black velvet. 
Another black and white striped hat is in satin, with a 
trimming of old-rose roses with brown-green leaves. 
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Flowers are quite small or extremely large just now. 
These roses are small, and grouped rather closely to- 
gether. A Napoleon hat in grape-green chip is folded 


so as to cover the ears and come below the high collar 
at each side. 


It seems a pity to sacrifice one’s hearing 
for the sake of a smart 
hat, but there is no deny- 
ing that the effect of this 
one in particular was very 
good, though a _ rather 
wild array of plumes 
stood out backwards from 
it. Another green chip, 
of the French _ sailor 
shape, is turned up in a 
narrow curve with saxe- 
blue sfraw. . It is entirely 
untrimmed and needs no 


pins, the crown being 
large enough to fit well 
down upon the head. 


Heliotrope and pale blue 


are a favourite mixture 
in millinery. A toque 
with green straw leaves 


for brim has_heliotrope 
ribbon knotted all round 
above it and pale blue 
flowers 


standing erect 
above the ribbon. Lace 
is to be much used in 


millinery this year, pro- 
viding a good means of 
utilising the short lengths 
to be found in everyone's 
box of precious laces. 


THe SuMMER Coat. 


No summer wardrobe 
will be complete _ this 
season without a _ long 


coat of transparent black 
material, such as ninon, 
chiffon, or marquisette, 
more or less embroidered 
or lace-trimmed. Many 
of these useful garments 
are lined with colour, 
among: which royal blue is a special favourite for this 
Coronation season. Some have collar, cuffs, and deep 
hem in embroidery assorted to the tint of the lining. 
Others have the trimming in embroidered net, the de- 
signs being usually rather large and raised in relief. The 
sleeves are long enough to covér the wrists, and these 
coats make a most convenient wrap for any time of dav. 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


Leather is one of the features of fashion this year. 
Since women took up the idea of manipulating it and 
adapting it to decorative dress purposes it has experi- 
enced an agreeable evolution. The Coronation colours, 
dark blue and crimson (our old friends the Guards’ 
colours), are seen in sets of leather collar and cuffs for 
wearing with 
black or navy 
blue serge ‘or 
cloth. Easily 
detachable, 
they are 
fastened by 
means of a 
short strap 
and a_ small 
button or 
clip. Other 
sets are in 
tan colour, 
and look very 
well with 
black, brown, 
or beige cos- 
tumes in 
cloth, serge, 
or homespun. 
Neat little 
leather ties 
are made to 
match the 
stitched _ lea- 
ther toques, 
and being 
provided with 
a safety-pin, 
can be ad- 
justed in a 
moment in 
front of the 
collar. Ina 
soft tone of 

: crimson one 
spaniel of these 
makes a 
charming bit 
of colour with 
a grey or dull 
green cos- 
tume. Bags, 
now so neces- 
sary when 
pockets are 
impossible 
—more_ than 
ever impos- 
sible — owing 
to the tightness of gowns, are also made of leather orna- 
mentally stamped and finished with a fringe. Some of 
these are of the gipciére shape, familiar to us all in 
pictures of Faust’s ‘‘ Marguerite.’’ Others have more 
fanciful outlines. It is rather chic to have the bag 
match the boots and gloves, the hat and tie, the belt as 
well, if belt be worn. The leather for all these purposes 
is never shiny, but is dressed with a surface soft as 


suéde, 





II]. Walking Dress 


Oyster-grey, heliotrope, and golden-brown seem to be 
the favourite dress colours next after blue in every shade. 
The up-to-date coats are short-waisted when they show 
any waist at all. Otherwise they form a perfectly straight 
line from under the arm to their hem. Braiding appears 
to be simpler than it was in autumn, for tailor-mades at 





least. It is still massed on the bodices of gowns, and 
sometimes in a wide band round the skirt. The ‘‘ hem”? 
of velvet or satin now forms three-fourths of the skirt, 
so that it answers the description about as much as does 
the fur ‘‘ tie ’’ with the heads and bodies of ten or twelve 
little animals in it and the tails of at least fifteen, 
This ‘‘ hem”? is often in a contrasting colour with that 
of the rest of the gown, and no one needs to be reminded 
that in this case the effect is to reduce the apparent height 
by inches. But a heliotrope ninon and satin is not open 
to this objection. It is embroidered in two tones of 
heliotrope, and the bodice portion is carried out in em- 
broidered net, dyed exactly to the paler shade. It is a 
reception dress. Another is in pale gold charmeuse, with 
tunic in chiffon of the same colour, embroidered in chiffon 
in a design of leaves, carried out also with gold cord 
and silks and wooden . 
beads. Another lovely 
gown is in old rose 
marquisette over pale 
pink Liberty soft silk. 
It has a hem of satin 
cloth in the colour of 
the marquisette. The 
yoke is embroidered 
net over gold lace. 
The latest idea in 
tailor-mades is to 
have a narrow facing 
to the hem of the skirt 
of the same material 
of which the revers 
and cuffs are 
fashioned. A_ black 
and white striped silk 
serge trimmed with 
bands of satin on the 
collar and cuffs had 
the same satin intro- 
duced as a_ turned- 
back hem some three 
inches deep, round the 
border of the skirt. 
Again, a smart tailor 
gown of téte de négre 
ribbed silk, adorned 
with powder - blue 
foulard revers and 
cuffs, had the same 
material repeated 
with excellent effect 
‘on the edge of the 
skirt as an inch-wide 
border. 








This narrow hem is 
very _ light - looking, 
and makes a far 
daintier finish to a 
gown than the heavy 
border of black satin 
or silk. 

Corded silk, 
étamine—a_ sort of 
canvas—and rep are 
favourite materials for the short spring tailor-mades, A 
pretty idea is to carry one of the bags of black suéde 


1V. Cloth Costume 


inlet with striped silk to tone with the dress, and finished ’ 


with a massive gilt frame. These -bags are slung from 
the shoulders like the cordeliéres of which we are already 
getting a little weary. 
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of the latest cloaks. 


a smart beaded cabochon adorned with a silk tassel. 


Tunics of foulard, ninon or charmeuse hang in soft 
folds from the rows of gauging which outline the high 


A 
New 


Coiffure 





waist of the Josephine frocks. Another sign of increas- 
ing width in the skirts is that many tailor gowns have the 


skirt slit up the sides to show a fulness of foulard or 
some soft material. These ‘‘ openings ’’ are sometimes 
outlined with buttons and corded loops, which admit of 


their being converted into the regulation tight skirt at a 
moment’s notice. 


There is something delightfully simple about the morn- 
ing wrappers of white dimity muslin with high waist-belts 
of coarse lace, cut in vandykes and threaded through 
with pale blue ribbons. The sleeves are made kimono 
fashion and end at the elbow in a plain hem, caught here 
and there with French knots embroidered in blue silk. 


Signs of increasing fulness in the skirts are evident in 
the new spring modes. The tiny pointed train, too, will 
prove a welcome change from the monotony of the 
trotteur frocks for.smart occasions. The evening frocks 
of brocade and satin are cut on very narrow lines and to 
clear the ground, while a detached train of velvet or 
satin, in a shade to tone with the brocade, falls gracefully 
at the back from beneath the high ceinture. 


Motor bonnets are now made of tagel straw so fine 
that they can be folded and put in the pocket without 
creasing or putting them out of shape. Country hats are 
also made of this favourite straw, the crown simply 
trimmed with a plain band of ribbon, which is drawn at 


the side into a pleated fan of ribbon, finished with a 
feathered button or fancy feather mount. 


In the Boudoir (continued) 


The floating panel is introduced in a new guise on some 
They are semi-transparent, made 
of black tulle, mounted on a foundation of net and richly 
embroidered with pearls. The cloak is made very narrow 
and clinging about the hips, but the tightness is taken off 
by the two panels of embroidered net which hang straight 
from the shoulders at the back and are each pleated into 





Some of the new smart hats are made of Dunstable 
straw in a number of beautiful colourings. These have 
a low crown and the brim curtailed in front and much 
extended at the sides and back. One of these picturesque 
shapes is trimmed with a wide silk ribbon in a rich cobalt 
shade of blue, which is folded straight across the crown 
and disappears beneath the hat brim at either side. The 
ribbon is attached to the crown by a flat, round bouquet 
of pink roses and foliage. 





The brim-linings of black velvet are very becoming, 
and have on that account enjoyed an extended vogue. A 
chalk-white yedda straw hat trimmed with a smart white 
aigrette has a brim lining made entirely of black swathed 
satin, with a large flat bow of the satin just showing 
against the hair on the left side. This novel hat was 
particularly becoming to the sparkling brunette by whom 
it was worn. 

Our ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1.—Smart hats. 

I1.—(1) Silver-grey Empire coat worn over a silver lace 
gown. The coat is fastened with a black velvet rosette. 
(2) Demi-toilette in pale pink soft satin, trimmed with 
frills, embroidered in silk spots. One of these encircles 
the skirt below the: knee-line, and below it the skirt is 
caught in with a cord. The sleeves are two-tier in lace, 
matching that which supplements the bodice. 

I1I.—Walking dress in black and white striped ninon, 
with very deep hem in black charmeuse, with which mate- 
rial the neck and sleeves also are finished. 


Large 
rosettes cover the fastenings. 





Jet Cap with large Black Osprey 
I1V.—Grey cloth coat and skirt, with a wide pleat down 
front and back. 


. V.—Coiffures—(a) Hair arranged in three large rolls 
at the back, surrounded by a wide, flat plait; (b) Jet cap 
with large black osprey, for evening wear. 
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MISS ROSINA FILIPPI writes: 


I am in receipt of your wonderful box of 
manicure necessaries and am charmed 
with it. 
and the effect with very little trouble 
is quite amazing 
I shall try waa make my hands worthy 
of you.—Yours truly, 


Pomeroy Toilet Preparations 


are the most highly scientific preparations of theirkind. They are 
made under the close supervision of a fully qualified pharmacist, 
and every antiseptic and hygienic. precaution ale 

Being made upon the premises, Mrs. P 

both the Quality and the Purity of every Pomeroy Preparation. 
POMEROY SKIN FOOD 
1/6, 3/6, 5/- a jar. 


POMEROY FACE POWDER 
Rose, Rachel, White, 1/6 and 2/6 a box. 


All these Preparations can‘ be obtained from Chemists, Stores, 
etc., or will be supplied post free on receipt of price by 


Mrs. POMEROY, Ltd., 29k Old Bond St., London, W. 


Electrolysis and Face Tieatments by expert operators. 


The preparations are very good 


Thank you so much, 


is taken. 
omeroy, Ltd., can guarantee 


POMEROY LIQUID POWDER 
Made in 5. shades, 2/-, 3/6 and 6/6 


ASTRINGENT TONIC LOTION 
4/6 and 8/6 a bottle. 








When you get home weary 
from the hall or theatre 


grateful would you be if you could just drop into the 
cosy nest of this luxurious easy chair. It is genuine 
saddle-bag and velvet (not a tapestry), and for 
value is one of the most remarkable bargains we ever 


offer. We call it the 


“OXFORD” 


Divan Chair 


and the special bargain 
price is 47/6. But note 
particularly that 
you can pay cash or 


Send only 


= and the balance in-:> 
monthly instalments. 
Carriage paid to 
your door on first 
payment. It comes 
in three colours—blue, red, or green. 
FILL UP THIS COUPON 


















HACKNEY To HACKNEY FURNISHING CO., LTD., 
FURNI SHING 103 & 103a Oxford St.,W., or Mare St., Hackney. N, 
Gentlemen,—Please send me one of your “Oxford” 
co., LTD. — saddlebag = ore chairs at + I fee 4 
rst payment o and agree to pay 4/- per m 
West Bnd Address until the 47/6 fe paid. Chair to be delivered free. 
103 & 105a OXFORD ST.,W POE CR Es RE LR 
Head Offices 88 NOM et RHE 
MARE STREET ()) BPrrrrrrrrrerrrrrrreriiiti aT) 
th a A I PT OOCOOO OCT ee Tee) 
HACKNEY P. P.S.—Stratec In cof chair preferred. 
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"“NELMARY' 


French Modiste 





Telephone: 1394 Western 


Milliner 





16 HIGH STREET 


MODERATE Notting Hill Gate, W 
CHARGES 1st FLOOR 
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Regd. Trade Mark No. 304004 


STOCKING SUPPORTERS 


The only “GRIP” that “GRIPS” 
SECURELY, without injury to the Hose, 
and KEEPS the CORSET well DOWN 





on the Pag 
a” = aa ye ite 
Width, 
1 fad Plain Catton Elastic No. 1 1/- ... No. oor 2 
in. Plain $ oo 0.279 1/6... No. 382 2/- 


ES Frilled re] Silk ,, No 607 I/-... No. 606 1/6 
in. Frilled Best Silk,, No. 68 1/6... No. 40 2/6 


BY POST, Id. PER PAIR EXTRA. 
If unable to obtain from your Draper, write to— 
The MANUFACTORY, Hackney Rd.Works, London, N.E. 

















Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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Of Interest to ‘Visitors and Society. Generally 


Mme. Kyrle, of 15, South Molton Street, W., has been 
described by several of her numerous clients as an artist in 
dressmaking and millinery, and ladies who take an oppor- 
tunity of visiting her showrooms readily agree. Mme. 
Kyrle is showing some exceptionally becoming hats and 
costumes, which are generally acknowledged to be the 
smartest to be seen, Although only the latest designs are 
to be found at her establishment, Mme. Kyrle’s prices are 
very moderate, and ladies never place orders with her that 
are not carried out to their entire satisfaction. 


‘* Personal supervision and experience,’’ said Mr. A. 
Phillips (late cutter and fitter to Redfern’s), of 52a, Hans 
Crescent, W., when he was asked how he had built up 
such a fine business. Every suit, every tailor-made cos- 
tume, or lady’s riding habit, that leaves Mr. Phillips’s 
establishment has been fitted, cut, and the making super- 
vised by him. His clients place absolute confidence in 
him, and many are content to leave the matters of style and 
pattern entirely to his discretion. The practised eye can 
tell almost at once exactly what will suit each customer, 
and the expression of entire satisfaction that invariably 
follows is eloquent testimony to Mr. Phillips’s judgment. 


Close to the well-known and fashionable church, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, are Messrs. Scott, Son & 
Claxton, of 31, George Street, the well-known tailors. 
They make a speciality of dress suits in the most up-to-date 
styles; they are also noted for Court dress, for which they 
have an exceptional clientéle. For winter fashions they 
are showing a.very fine selection of the finest cloths, and, 
giving personal attention, they can guarantee satisfaction. 


Madame Renée le Roy, of 71, Park Street, Hyde Park, 
W., may be described as the connecting link in fashionable 
millinery between Paris and London, The well-dressed 
Society woman of London does not indulge in quite such 
a wildly extravagant design as her sister in the Gay City. 
Madame le Roy has created for herself quite a reputation 
for her adaptations of the latest Parisian fashions to suit 
the taste of London. Her experience in Paris has taught 
her that to keep customers she must know what style and 
colour and model of hat will best suit them, and by inter- 
esting herself in the appearance of her clients over here in 


a similar manner, she has created for, herself a large 
clientéle. 


A sparkling mineral water, of really good quality, is in 
demand. ‘* Cambrunnen ”’ is not a medicinal water, but a 
pure natural one, bottled at the springs in the ‘‘ Taunus,’’ 
near Homburg. It is sold by the Dry Wine Co., 104, 
Great Portland Street, or can be had at all the best clubs 
and restaurants by asking for it. Its antacid properties 
counteract the acidity, so it can be taken with wine or 
spirits. 


** There’s nothing like the real thing,’’ said the lady 
who had never seen the pearls made by Delys, of 13, New 
Bond Street. When she saw them she changed her mind, 
because she could not tell the difference. Even experts 
couldn’t. Ordinary imitation pearls lose their lustre after 
a time, but the perfect specimens to be seen at Delys’s do 
not. That is why it is so puzzling to detect the difference. 
And there is some exquisitely designed jewellery to be 
seen there too. 
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‘The Playgoer” is devoted to Drama and Fashion, not 
only in London and the Provinces, but also in Paris, 
from the lively and original point of view which has 
made ‘‘The Playgoer and Society Illustrated” such a 
popular success. 








Published every Wednesday 


At all Bookstalls | and Newsagents. 








Proprietors : The Kingshurst Publishing Co., Ltd., 12 Regent Street, London, S.W. 








“The Playgoer” appeals to all women of cultured taste, 
to the amateur actor, and generally to all those interested 
in the two fascinating subjects treated. ‘‘ The Playgoer” 
is printed on fine art paper and profusely illustrated, 
and a character study in oils is reproduced in colour on 
the cover each week. 














wore nega SKIN 


A beautiful complexion and face, neck, 
» and arms of matchless whiteness are 
insured to those ladies who use 


ROWLAND’S 
KALYDOR 


Most curative, healing, and refreshing. mo IG URE REDUC ING 
It preserves the skin from all trying : 
changes of weather, removes freckles, 











tan, redness and roughness; soothes and And SUPPORTING CORSET will 

heals irritation, cutaneous eruptions REALLY REDUCE YOUR FIGURE 3-5 INCHES 
more effectually than any other prepara- P ‘ 

tion, Warranted harmless. Bottles 2/3 mes paimetanotshy yx TO Ap sour IT TO YOU. 

and 4/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, escriptive Booklet and name of nearest Retailer from 

and A. ROWLAND & SONS, S. R. & CO., Ltd., Dept. S, 12 London Wall, London, E.C. 


67 Hatton Garden, London. 








Telephone: 


Telegrams: 
3821, 3822 Paddington “‘ ANTHOFLOR, 
1333 Mayfair LONDON” 


By Appointment to Fis Majesty the King 
Have ieee the Costumes 


and Uniforms for 


(ANTHOS, F.R.HLS., F.R.B.S.) “THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER” 
Bouquets and SBaskets for “AS YOU LIKE IT” 


Presentation our JS peciality and other important pending productions. 


47 Baker Street, W. 17 COVENTRY ST., PICCADILLY, W. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE Theatrical and Modern Boot & Shoe Makers and Hosiers 
The “DANDY” Shee as worn by 
THE LEADING ACTRESSES. 
MISS LILY snavres says :—"' Shoes fit 
perfectly. 
W HA | T E / very gt. of Boots Fi ws Shee, for L adies. 





The Queen, the Lady's Newspaper, says: 
‘They are first-rate Bootmakers and bestow 
great perepest attention,’ 


The Shoe and Leather Record says : “Artistic footwear, reflecting the 
& highest credit on British ciaftmanghip." 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. H. & M. RAY NE * © CAARING CROSS RD., W.C, 
Illustrated Price List. Bvery requisite for the Stave. 
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Debenham 
& Freebody. 


Wigmore Street. 
(Cevendish Squere) London W. 





Fomous for over a Century 


forToste for Quehty for Velue 





No. 1. 


COAT & SKIRT (as sketch) 

in New Tueeds and Serges, per- 

fectly tailored and trimmed with 
cretonne collar. 


£4 


No. 2. 
COAT & SKIRT (as sketch) 


in new Spring Tweeds and Suit- 
ings, perfectly cut and finished. 


x4 


No. 3. 


' COAT & SKIRT (as sketch) 
in good quality Serge Suiting, 
trimmed with black satin. -In 
black and navy. 


5} Gns. 











Are You Worried 
or Undecided? 


If so, send birth date, 
time (if known), and 
full names, with 1/- 
P.O. to cover costs 
of chart. 


RESULTS WILL 
ASTONISH YOU 


SEND TO 


Mons. W. DE KERLOR (“The Psychic”) 
1 Piccadilly Place (adj. Piccadilly Hotel), London, W. 








OOCULT LIBRARY AND BOOK STORE 















\ = ALADDIN’S 
WS PALACE 


FROM 92 NEW BOND ST.) 
Designers and ACakers of 


SHADES & FITTINGS 


Recovering Silk Shades a Speciality 


ELECTRIC STAND (as shown), complete 10 ‘ 
with holder and best silk shade, any colour / 


WILLIAMS & BACH 





15 PRINCES ST., HANOVER SQ. 
LONDON, Wi 





“KISMET” 


AT THE GARRICK THEATRE. 
Costumes provided by 


B. J. SIMMONS & Co., 
7 &8 King Street, Covent Garden. 


(ONLY ADDRESS) 





Dresses reproduced for Fancy Balls, etc. 








The Playgoer (Weekly) 


Every Wednesday 
At all Bookstalls and Newsagents 












The only “GRIP” that ‘* GRIPS” 
SECURELY, without injury to the Hose, 
and KEEPS the CORSET well DOWN 
on the HIPS 

All these have Single Double 
Width. clip tops. nds. Ends. 
1} in. Plain Cotton Elastic No. 401 1/-... No. 601 !/- 
14 in. Plain Silk » No.279 1/6... No. 382 2/- 
1 ia: FrilledArtSik ,, No.607 I/-... No. 606 1/6 
1} in. Frilled Best Silk,, No. 68 1/6... No. 40 2/6 
No. 401 BY POST, Id. PER PAIR EXTRA. 


1/- If unable to obtain from your Draper, write to— 





No. 382 





2/- 
per pair. The MANUFACTORY, Hackney Rd.Works, London, N.F. per. pair. 





Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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MR. OSCAR ASCHE 
IN “KISMET,” AT THE 
GARRICK THEATRE, LONDON 


PRESENTED WITH No. 20 OF 
“THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED,” 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY 





